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PUBLIC DIPLOMACY IN A 
CHANGED WORLD 



As AmtrUam seek <? aitwnsv.i on the nation's 
pw&ose* to ;U pcsiCoU Ws.r uratld\ many ask how 
the $m& htfortaaxi-j*. Agcncj should best 

sem VS. Lr*rttt± The U.S /sdtivny Commission 
ot, Puilk D//>*umacj iwlta there i$ a compelling 
wse for public diplomacy, and that tht foliating 
reprint from its 1993 report c«n contribute to the 
Jltrtoguc an tftese issues* 



Oe&omare historical watersheds so 
immediately self-evident The Cold War is 
over. The American people have elected new 
leaders. The world has changed fundamen- 
tally* transforming the poRcy agenda at home 
and abroad. 

What distinguishes this from previous 
political and economic turning points is the 
emergence of a new information age. Sateite 
television, digital signals, and fiber optic cables 
are replacing mid-century communications 
technologies, radically altering the scope and 
speed of change. 

We five in an age not only of information- 
based economics but of information-based 
politics, an age in which diplomats and policy- 
makers must team to operate in "real time* 

Do we need U.S. International broadcast- 
ing, educational and cultural exchanges, and 
the public affairs activities of U.S. missions in 
such a world? The Commission Is convinced 
the answer is yes. The case for public diplo- 
macy Is compelling. 



Do we need the U.S. Information 
Agency in such a world? Again the J 
©yes. But USiA needs to adapt and i 
dear its priorities and purposes. 

The Commission believes the case for 
public diplomacy in thepost-Coid War world 
rests on four basic realities. 

First, diplomacy in the information 
age is public diplomacy. With instant 
global communication, what people see and 
hear affects immediately how governments 
act Rarely, and seldom for long on issues 
that matter, can governments rely on 
exclusive Informafon. 

The consequences for diplomacy are 
profound, When the President and the 
world learn simultaneously about an 
attempted coup, a currency devaluation, a 
mif site attack, or an outbreak of famine, 
pubic opinion becomes instantly central to 
diplomacy, not Just one more factor to 
consider, 

Because the communications 
revolution has compressed time and 
distance, ihe rules have changed. Tradi- 
tional diplomatic and military instruments 
of statecraft are still necessary, but they 
are no longer sufficient 

Today, governments must win the 
support a" peep's In otter countries, as well 
as their leaders, rf their policies are to 
succeed. They must cope not only with 
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pressures from their own constituencies, but 
with the consequences of pobttc pressures on 
other governments. Frequently, they must 
mobilize coalition support for their polities. 
And because what they say at horns will be 
instantly reported abroad, their policy explana- 
tions must be consistent and persuasive to 
both domestic and foreign audiences, 

All this is far more than a matter of 
public relations or getting a "good press." 
it Is a political necessity. 

Public diplomacy In this new age cannot 
be just an accidental byproduct of what is 
reported in the commercial medta or private 
exchanges of people and ideas. Just as in 
foreign policy, defense, trade, and intefllgence, 
U.S. presidents and the American people 
need an agency of government dedcated to 
the task of communicating the nation's 
interests and ideals abroad. 

Second, public diplomacy h essen* 
ffttf to po&c&ful ctwnQO snd dBmocrsUc 
reform. The U.S. has an immediate, vital 
stake In aiding the democratic reforms that 
are changing the world, If these reforms 
fall, the long-term costs will be enormous. 
If they succeed, we wWI live in a safer world 
with reduced defense burdens, expanded 
trade, and additional jobs for American 
workers, 

For countries that lack democratic 
institutions and entrepreneurial cultures, 
Ideas and practical Information are as 
Important as economic assistance, USIA's 
visitor programs! academic and professional 
exchanges, English teaching, radio and 
television broadcasts, and other activities 
offer cost-effective ways to respond effec- 
tively to Intense Interest In the American 
democratic experience. 

These are not new programs Invented to 
provide a Justification tor USiA's post-CoH 
War role. America's democracy assistance 
efforts have deep historical roots, famously in 
Germany and Japan after World War li, end 
earlier In Asia end Latin America, The logic of 
helping to build democratic institutions abroad, 



then and now, goes beyond short-term 
humanitarian aid and eco n om ic asaisaa 
vital long-term intoroats. 

Third, educational md Guttural 
exc/iangee MS contral So JrrfbnMttot 
public diplomacy, SateWte TV and Jet travel 
compress time and distance; they also can 
create the illusion of understating. 

Attitudes on most issues develop slowly 
end Incrementally. What do citizens and 
opinion leaders in other countries understand 
about the tinted Stales, its values, its people, 
and its polities? How do they feel about their 
own and other countries? What languages do 
they speak? Have they visited the United 
States on an exchange or vtsftor grant? Who 
did they meet and what were their experi- 
ences while here? Conversely, and Just as 
importantly, what do Americans i 
about the cutores, traditions, and I 
of other nations? 

Acadefnk^professlOfVti*anrtCdtaal 
exchanges - - investments in mutual under* 
standing — are essential In the new Informa- 
tion age for Americans and non-Americans 
alike. These activities, widely appreciated for 
reasons that go beyond international pontics, 
provide perspective and Intellectual depth to 
what is left out of superficial familiarity and 
Instant communication. 

Educational and cultural exchanges 
have intrinsic long-term value. They also 
bear directly on America's short-term vital 
Interests — ourabtfty to compete in global 
markets end to communicate policies credWy 
and effecitaly, US, foreign and economic 
polities win be understood beet, and misun- 
derstood least, by Rose whose views sre 
based on personal observation of American 
society and contact with • broad cross- 
section of Americans. 

eery An en AilenMpendlSfil wofttl Today 
national boundaries matter less. Democra ti c 
RHi wevtsion, nnanctsi mantets* nsreoecs, 
fax mocn^GSs ^Tortem, electronic maN, 
AIDS, refugees, environmental i 



use technologies, rock music, weapons of 
mass destruction, soap operas* and high 
speed computer networks aN ignore national 
frontiers* 

In this land of world, domestic needs and 
foreign affairs cannot be separated. 

UStA*s mission. The United Slates 
government has engaged in foreign informa- 
tion programs, international broadcasting, and 
public*/ funded educational and cultural 
exchanges since before Wortd War II. These 
activities evolved within different organizations 
throughout the 20th century as the U.S. 
became a world power and as communica- 
tions technology advanced. 

Over time, organization charts changed 
end mission states m varied in thematic 
emphasis, but core purposes remained 
constant* 

■ To explain and adwocfl te U«S. poflcies 
in terms that are credible and meaningful in 
foreign cultures* 

■ To prcMde information about the Unfted 
Slain, *te people, values, and institutions, 

■ To build lasting rela tionships and 
mutual understanding through the exchange 
of people and Ideas. 

m To advise the President and other 
poftcyroakers on the conduct of pubflc dfpto* 
macy and on foreign pubic opinion and its 

Casual observers occasionally Identify 
USIA exclusively with the Cote) War and 
ideotogfcal struggle. There are those who 
would now either dismiss USIA as Irrelevant 
or seek to invent a new mission for the 
Agency. The Commission beHeves both 
would be a mistake. 

USWi mission does not depend on 
transitory historical episodes, on U.S. Inter* 
est* In a tew countries, or on single goals, no 
matter how compsfing, such as democracy- 
buWrHjorant^cornmuniwn. In the new 
information age — with its Instant communlca* 
Sons, global issues, and porous borders— 
USIA has a permanent mission, relevant to aH 
international contingencies. 



The Commission also beleves the 
mission of pubic diplomacy can best be 
futfled by keeping the management of 
overseas information programs, international 
broadcasting, and educational and cultural 
exchanges within a single federal agency, 
reporting directly to the President and 
receiving policy guidance from the 
Department of State. 

The purposes and Interdependence of 
these public diplomacy activities oversees 
lead inevitably to their co-location here at 
home. Much U.S. government radio and 
tele* 1 1 io n pr og ram m i n g ts now placed on 
foreign stations tor rebroadeast; USJA s posts 
accordingly play a greater role in international 
broadcasting. Academic exchanges often 
create an atmosphere In which difficult policy 
Issues can be addressed more constructively. 
Participants In the International Visitor 
program, many of whom have been identified 
by American embassies as future 
policymakers, engage in broad cultural and 
professional teaming experiences whtie on 
visits to the United States. USIA's itoraries 
and computerized reference services provide 
Information to users In aH professions, 
government officials and media efttes promi* 
nentJy among them. VOAandUSIATV 
supplement USIA's field operations wfth 
BlpM iMCNhQ Mtf WkllM on A|fliDcr££y> 

USIA's programs defy easy categoriza- 
tion along msdta or infom^^ 
lines, as many U.S. ambassadors and puttie 
diplomacy professionals have observed. 
They are and should be part of a long term 
communications process wflft the people and 
governments of other countries. 

White the basic mission and organize* 
tional structures have continuing value, US* 
pubfic diplomacy does need to adapt Strait* 
tfc panning, at both the White House and 
agency levels, has been atf hoc andseoond* 
ary to preoccupation wtti short-term budget 
qfctei. Congress and the AckriinteiaUun 
must address the need for new program 
priorities, long-term planning, addHtoneJ 
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resources, consolidation of assets, inter- 
agency oocrdnation, and sustained leader- 
ship at the top, 

Rmource*. The United States sub- 
stantiafty underinvests in pubfic diplomacy 
compared with other national budget priori- 
ties and the public diplomacy spending of 
many other countries* 

USUfe budget today is smater in real 
terms than *t was 25 years ago. The Agency 
Is unable to respond to many new opportune 
ties and In some Instances to maintain baste 
programs. Inflation, budget earmarks, costs 
operating in new countries, and strategic 
dislocations In the US. pubic diplomacy 
budget am requiring USIA to cut valuable 



■ Underinvestment in television com- 



In recent years, bipartisan support for 
public diplomacy has Increased In Congress, 
wfth resource shortfalls stemming more torn 
national budget considerations than lack of 
appreciation tor activities that serve vital U.S. 
interests. Looking ahead, the Commission is 
well aware that federal budget realties will 
create added pressu res on fiH foreign affairs 
funding. 

Nevertheless, the Commission to 
convinced Increases tor public diplomacy are 
a sound investment — to devefop new 
Information technologies; to support demo- 
cratic reforms In countries where democracy 
hangs In the balance; to encourage free 
market values and US. acness to foreign 
markets and resources; and to raise aware- 
ness and provide Information on new security 
threats and tfobai chafieitges that can affect 
every American. 

At the same time, there am strategic 
inefficiencies in the distribution of available 
public diplomacy resources: 

■ Long*terrn reductions In budgets for 
mi starling and programs "unprotectodT by 
earmarks and dedicated appropriations. 

■ A Cold War legacy of emphasis on 



must be viewed In conjunction wfth 
gM cha r^ittandfiaMproyamaffiQw 
many terrrwry ofoeed eooittiai. 



rly in Eastern Europe and western areas of 
the former Soviet Union. 

■ Erhphastson numbers of international 



management and programs that provide a 
quafty exchange experience. 

a Inefficient allocations erf funds among 
agenc&s that assist emerging democracies. 

We urge the Administration to look 
comprehensively at these Issues. If re* 
sources are to be spent wisely, new program 
priorities, consolidation of certain assets, and 
redirection of funds are essential 

1tte^K)rtammat^^laitreatrnerrttw 
evoked and an categories of piirficolplomacy 
looked at coherently. To identify the best mix 
of programs and resources tor US. pubfic 
diplomacy, broadcasting priorities must be 
determined together with ftefcJ programs, 
educational exchanges, and private sector 
initiatives. 

There is a powerful case to be made for 
public diplomacy — ■ on both moral and 
national interest pounds. But ft must be 
voiced in terms of clear priorities, tough 
Choices, and new ways of doing business. 
Continued support in Congress will depend on 
upfront distinctions between important and 
marginal programs, and candid assessments 
of Cold War activities that should be trimmed 
or eliminated. Without this, support wiU bo 
withdrawn In Indiscriminate ways- 
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